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spiritual structure of culture — the Fine Arts — but into 
politics and everyday life. 

The new spirit affected not only Lessing and Goethe, 
but all the Augustan writers of Germany. But it 
soon passed the boundaries of Winckelmann's native 
land and influenced all European culture. Travel to 
Greek lands began, and a long line of English, French, 
Italian, German, Dutch and Scandinavian scholars 
studied the monuments on Greek soil and wrote 
accounts of what they saw and thus immeasurably 
enlarged the horizon of classical scholarship. The 
change in the work of sculpture and architecture was 
immense. In statuary the dramatic and the sentimen- 
tal were replaced by Greek canons of restraint; in 
architecture the simplicity of form of Greek columnar 
structures became popular everywhere. Even in paint- 
ing there was a return to Hellenic simplicity. In 
sculpture we see the new spirit expressed by the work 
of the Italian Canova, the Dane Thorwaldsen, the 
German Dannecker, and the English Gibson ; in archi- 
tecture by Vignon, Hittorf, and Chalgrin in France, 
bySoane, Inwood, and Wilkins in England, by Schinck- 
el, von Klenze, and Semper in Germany, and by the 
architects of the older buildings in our own Eastern 
cities; in painting by the French David. Only after 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century did the 
imitation of Greek forms in architecture yield to more 
independent styles, like the Gothic, which had reached 
its zenith in 1 850, when nearly every important Church 
built here and abroad was Gothic in style. In music 
the subjects of Gluck's operas were Greek; the poetry 
of every nation showed a strong Hellenic coloring. 
Even in dress the Greek influence was visible; the 
short-waisted Revolutionary style known as the Direc- 
toire — or in our own country as the Martha Washington 
— was merely an attempt to imitate Greek simplicity. 
Furniture also followed Greek patterns. In politics 
the influence can hardly be overestimated. The 
Revolutions in both America and France were largely 
influenced by the account of Republican institutions 
in the Lives of Plutarch, which was the most-read book 
of the day. Certainly the Greek War of Independence 
in the last century was due largely to the sympathy of 
European scholars and statesmen, especially those of 
England and France, men who were directly influenced 
by sentiments which had been awakened by the second 
Renaissance of Greek studies. 

To have furnished the inspiration and stimulus 
for so great an upheaval in the spiritual history of 
the world is certainly an achievement of the highest 
order. As Walter Pater has said in his fascinating 
essay on Winckelmann 

The highest that can be said of any critical effort is 
that it has given a new sense, that it has laid open a new 
organ. 

And this is the tribute which he pays to Winckelmann. 
Hegel, in his Lectures on the Philosophy of Art, has 
given similar honor to the Saxon shoemaker's son: 
Winckelmann, by his contemplation of the ideal works 



of the ancients, received a sort of inspiration through 
which he opened a new sense for the study of art. He 
is to be regarded as one of those who, in the sphere 
of art, have known how to initiate a new organ for the 
human spirit. 

Winckelmann was a man to whom art was both religion 
and fatherland; when he wrote he was not thinking 
merely of Germany and Italy or of his own day, but 
of Europe and posterity. In estimating his life work 
we must remember that he entered an almost new field 
of criticism and that he wrote at a time when few 
masterpieces of Greek art were known. Almost no 
great works of the archaic period were then known and 
almost none of Phidias's Age. Consequently many of 
his historical conclusions are mistaken and have been 
modified or overthrown by subsequent criticism. 
His exaggerated praise, for instance, of such monu- 
ments as the Apollo and the Torso of the Belvedere, 
the Venus of Medici and the Laocoon, would find no 
echo to-day. The excellences which he saw in such 
works we can now see in far less contaminated form in 
monuments wholly unknown to him; hence the stan- 
dard of judgment has entirely changed. As for the 
Laocoon especially, if Winckelmann or Lessing had seen 
the masterpieces of Greek sculpture, ranging from the 
Elgin marbles to the Pergamene altar frieze, neither 
would have fallen into the mistake of calling it a great 
masterpiece. On reading such praise as Winckelmann 
gave to it one might readily fall into the error of think- 
ing that after all he never came near the Greek spirit 
of the best time; but, when we remember that he 
penetrated to the Greek spirit almost entirely through 
Roman copies and imitations, we can, perhaps, as in 
no other way, guage his great powers of insight. We 
are amazed at his artistic sense, his erudition, his 
vigorous imagination, his unrivalled insight which 
enabled him to make remarkably true suggestions about 
epochs of art where there was little real information 
at hand. After all is said and done, Winckelmann's 
masterpiece, the History of Ancient Art, instituted the 
historical study of art and indicated not only the 
method but the spirit in which it should be approached. 
For this all subsequent investigation and criticism are 
deeply indebted to him. 
U PENmvivAmA Walter Woodburn Hyde. 

CLASSICAL CONFERENCE AT PRINCETON 

Aspartof the32ndAnnual Convention of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, held at Princeton University, 
on November 29-30, there was a Classical Conference, 
on Saturday, November 30. Professor George Depue 
Hadzsits, of the University of Pennsylvania, presided. 

The programme was unique, in several ways. First, 
there were but two papers. Secondly, neither paper 
was by a professed or professional classicist. The 
papers were as follows: 

Things New and Old, Professor Lane Cooper, Cor- 
nell University; Latin and the War of Civilization, 
Mr. Paul Elmer More, formerly editor of The Nation. 

It is hoped that these inspiring papers will be pub- 
lished in full. Our readers should be on the watch for 
them. c. K. 



